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schools, and had accepted Government grants on the implied condition
that they would be let alone. The idea of public inquiries and the
demand of a four-fifths majority of parents did not at all appeal to
them. Lord Ripon, the highly respected Roman Catholic peer, was
a member of the Cabinet, and therefore responsible for these proposals,
but he found that he was mistaken in supposing that his co-religionists
would accept them. They were scarcely, if at all, less hostile than
the Anglicans and carried with them into opposition the great majority
of the Irish members. The Government majority was so large that
this was immaterial from a Parliamentary point of view, but Liberals
disliked quarrelling with the Irish, and the appearance of a schism
in the combined parties within a few weeks of the election caused
their enemies to rejoice.
The Bill had a stormy passage through the House of Commons.
It was smothered in amendments, and but for a drastic guillotine
closure would have been killed by obstruction. Attacks came from
all quarters ; all possible solutions had advocates who demanded a
hearing. Some wanted no religion to be taught, others wanted all
religions to have equal opportunities ; some denounced the " un-
denominational " teaching as a noxious heresy, others regarded it as
the perfect expression of a " common Christianity." Anglicans pro-
tested that the State endowment of a specially State-regulated and State-
limited form of teaching, from which the essentials of the faith were
excluded, was as repugnant to them as any endowment of Church
teaching could be to Nonconformists. The quarrel came to a climax
in the battle over the position of teachers. The Church party
denounced as " cruel tyranny " the proposal to restrain the regular
teachers from giving the dogmatic teaching. To teach this core of
the faith was said to be their special vocation and the reason why they
had taken service in Church rather than other schools. Nonconformists
replied that large numbers of these teachers were in fact under com-
pulsion, and that the obligation to teach a particular doctrine operated
as a religious test for fuU half the teaching professions, though the whole
of its salaries were paid out of public funds. It was, they argued, a
perfectly reasonable stipulation that having " quartered their schools
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